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Scope of the Work. 


No book on the relations of a Librarian with his ‘Committee in British practice ~ 
has been published. The Author has had over forty years’ experience of committee 
work, thirty-seven yeats as a chief: He writes, as he muét, from the point of view of a 
Librarian, but his work contains much matter of intereSt ta members of committec, — 
while it is an indispensable guide for ambitious assistants. Any executive officer (whether 
he is a librarian or not) who has to face a public committee will find valuable hints in it. 
pore gly described, the author’s aim being to state 

of administration, all have dire& relation to committee work, 

some Of them are the basis of that wider policy upon which success depends. 
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Editorial 


Easter has seen the passing of a long, bitter and disastrous winter, but one in which England 
has been relatively unattacked in her homeland. It is gratuitous to prophesy what may lie 
ahead, but librarians will still maintain their vigilance in their care of their treasures, as aerial 
attack and invasion are as probable as ever they have been. In all probability every librarian 
who has treasures in MS. or in books has made such arrangements as are in his power. We 
should be glad to feel that in areas adjudged hitherto to be safe the same care has been observed 
as in those recently subjeét to attack, because in the days of airborne foes and parachute troops 
it is far more likely that back areas will be sought by the enemy than our well-covered beaches. 
Such precautions have become imperative in face of the salvage ca - eet in which it is 
probable that copies of many books posterity will need have disappear 
* * * * * * 

Spring arouses thought of many things from invasions to examinations, and brings 
revived meetings of societies, demands for the return of evacuated offices to London, the 
= call-up of many of our remaining assistants of military age, the layout of our annual 

udgets, and much else. Of invasion we can say nothing. Of examinations we can say that 
they are to be held again in May, and we should be interested to know if any men, especially 
those in the Forces who have been taking L.A. correspondence classes, will be able to take 
them. One of the drawbacks of war is its interruption of the training of men and women 
in their civil occupations, and we have welcomed the Army scheme by which courses in study 
have been made accessible to the Forces and amongst them have been courses in librarianship. 
One thing is essential, and we believe is recognized : that the standards of papers and answers 
should maintain their level, and not be influenced by the sentimentality which makes allow- 
ances for war-time which would thereby give undue advantages to those who are able to stay 
at home to take these examinations and so with unconscious unfairness become privileged 
in the competition for posts which may follow the war. 

* * * * * * 

From certain points of view this is an interesting time for libraries and for bookmen 
generally. ‘The famine in paper is combined with the shortage of printers, and of binders and 
the materials they use, to restrict the issue of books most severely; and we shall 
watch with some apprehension the type of book that will appear. Will the hitherto held 
theory prevail that the book that runs to many editions is to be preferred, or will books of 
intrinsic value or of research type have an equal chance ? If paper is short it would seem 
impraéticable to publish the sort of book that is reprinted several times within a week or two 
of publication. Such are novels, almost invariably. The problem of the librarian is to seleé 
books of worth as a rule. What is he to do now ? Is the refreshment a munitions worker 
may get from a novel of more immediate value than the new knowledge a student or technical 
worker may get from a new work on aviation ? That is part of the enigma before us. If the 
good novel is no longer published will the shilling sex stories now pk or pu in scores of 
copies on bookstalls be allowed to occupy the whole field ? Some intermediate way would be 
the best were it available, but clearly the demands made by librarians could be of influence if 


they were properly focussed. 
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Signs of aétivity in library matters exist. The London and Home Counties Branch of the 
L.A., and the A.A.L. are meeting, as is the British Society for International Bibliography. 
The N.C.L. is bringing into full use much of the building at Chaucer House, although much 
has gone. A.S.L.1I.B. has not gone to sleep; it had some meetings in the past year and is 
concerned at present with the problem of the preservation of wanted scientific periodicals 
in the salvage turn-out. The demand from some quarters that the L.A. office should return 
to Chaucer House is natural enough. It is, however, possibly premature, and a brief delay 
until the course of the war becomes clearer will not greatly matter. 


* * * * * * 


American library journals are specially worthy of study just now. They are naturally 
now full of the plans which librarians are making to provide propaganda of the right sort, 
the information services the war-effort may demand, and there is an enthusiastic programme 
of library service for the troops. The methods by which our cousins tackle problems so like 
our OWN are most interesting. 

* * * * * * 


Although estimate time is over for most English authorities at least, we have had as yet 
no reports of the severe cuts that many expected. A few indeed, we hear, have had increased 
grants. At Croydon, where a cut of over six thousand pounds occurred last year, four thou- 
sand of the cut has been restored this year. 


* * * 


We have been surprised to see the advertisement for a deputy librarian at one of our great 
cities at a salary which is about two-thirds of that which ought to be attached to the post. 
The proper course in such cases in normal times would be for the Library Association to 
require its members not to apply for the post on pain of removal from the register. Such 
loyalty is not yet available in librarianship and no doubt there will be candidates enough. 
The best candidates for such a post are probably on national service. We regret therefore that 
the library authority concerned should have thought it a fitting thing to fill a post of such 
importance at such a time and at such an insultingly cheap rate. 


x * * * * * 


Our publishers inform us that they have in the press a new book by Ernest A. Savage, 
entitled “ The Librarian and his Committee.” We have welcomed of late the contributions to 
our pages which the author makes in his own telling way, and a book from his pen is a real 
event in library literature. 


The Emergency Committee Again 


As we go to press the following note has reached us from Mr. Ernest A. Savage :—"* | have 
just received the Minutes of the Committee meeting on 20th March. The members present 
were the President, Messrs. Hayward, McColvin, Revie and Sayers—five in all. Messrs. 
Cashmore, Nowell, Gordon and Stewart were unable to attend. Four and a half foolscap 
pages of business were dealt with, including important minutes about the Council and the 
Survey. 

Over 300 Members whose subscriptions remain unpaid for 1941 are to be removed from 
Membership and the Register. 


I protest. The five members who attended do not adequately represent the profession. 
It may be that a representative meeting is impossible in these times. But this little body must 
not be allowed to continue without some control and check.” 


oe 
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Questionings 

By Duncan Gray (City Librarian, Nottingham). 
QUESTIONING is in the air, and librarians’ contributions are well represented in the last three 
numbers of The Library World. Sir Frederick Kenyon questions the value of book classification, 
and Mr. Sayers describes this and appends a defensive-offensive. Mr. Munford questions— 
very wittily—the wisdom of the Ministry of Labour’s tryingly varied decisions on the call-up 
of librarians. Mr. Savage questions many things—so many indeed, that one feels he must 
devote one day a week to the job. Among other things, he questions : 

(a) The desirability of “‘ Rump ” versus full L.A. Council to manage its affairs during 

war-time. 

(6) The desirability of the new L.A. survey now proceeding. 

(¢) The desirability of insisting on secondary school education in applicants for public 

library junior posts. 

(d) The ability of publishers to choose wisely what they should publish. 

(e) The nature of our future handling in the post-war period by proprietors of shop- 

libraries and our other “‘ enemies.” 

Much will be heard of all Mr. Savage’s queries, and I should like to say something 
about (e). (In parenthesis, | am reminded of the refusal in the ’80’s by Herbert Spencer to 
help a then prominent librarian with book-seleétion as he was “ against all such communistic 
activities.”’) 

As to Savage (e). In the first place, few causes or persons worth their salt are ever without 
enemies, against whom they must be able to hold their own if they are to survive. Enemies 
of public libraries are no new thing, for we have had—and may Still have : 

(a) The beer and *bacca critics. 

(8) Critics who have, with brassy voices, demanded to be informed as to what library 

assistants have that shop assistants haven’t. 

(¢) Peevish critics who ask why they should be expected to pay both for their own reading 

and for that of others as well. 

To these, and to many others in turn, answers have had to be supplied, answers of 
varying local effectiveness, translated in turn to terms, greater or lesser, of ed public library 
support. So, new “ enemies” should not cause undue concern, but serve to sharpen the wits, 
and if necessary the tongues or pens of administrators. 

Mr. Savage goes further than this though. He says that librarianship today rests on a 
“less secure footing ” than formerly, criticising a Library Association Record Statement that 
“only a few decades ago the profession of librarianship rested on a precarious basis.” The 
core of the subject at issue is administration, and the difficulties of administration, that have 
been a sore trial to the chief officers of public libraries since their earliest days. Can Mr. 
Savage be answered by saying that in our training in “ Library Administration ” we pay too 
much attention to the first word, and too little to the second ? 

It is well known that, particularly in the larger public library systems, both city and 
county, chief officers are so immersed in problems of organisation and administration that 
the bulk of purely library work, professional and technical, has to be carried out by staff 
members meal the general ee of the chief officers. How far is it necessary, then, for 
the chief officer of a public libraries department to be a capable and successful administrator 
rather than bibliophile or bibliographer? Or, again, is a public library system likely to fare 
better from having as its chief officer (2) A capable and successful administrator, with a 
limited knowledge of the technique of librarianship ; or, (6) A person with a wide knowledge 
of the technique of librarianship, but a muddly edmrinittrator ? 

To answer that a chief librarian should be both is no answer, because the two things 
call for different types of mind which will only seldom be found in one person. 

Why, then, should not a good public library administrator be an equally good 
administrator of any other local government department, and vice versa ; or, in other words, 
may not an administrator with the technical training of any department of local government 
be equally successful in a department other than the one in which he has received his training, 
granted, of course, his capability as an administrator ? 
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Many may consider this an unwelcome and uncomfortable proposal, but, what serious 

ractical objections are there to it? The technical and professional work would go on as 

fore, and no one need leave a chosen calling for more onerous executive duties unless he 
does so voluntarily. 

It may be said in reply that both tradition and practice are against the proposal, and 
that, so far as public libraries are concerned, their present place—no mean one—has been 
achieved by the work of five generations of able chief librarians—Mr. Savage names some 
of them. But has it ? How many chief librarians of bygone days have been helped in their 
achievements by brilliant but anonymous advisers, often members of their own staffs who 
could not or would not seek personal professional advancement ; or, when they did, whose 
“ committee personality ” was dead against them ? 

What is positive and certain is that theory and theorists without impulse for advocacy 
and, when necessary for combat, stand little chance of seeing their theories materialise. 

In the welter of post-war speculation, one thing appears certain, and that is the likelihood 
of the divorce of much tradition, to embrace a considerable regrouping of areas of local 
government, and so to cut out notoriously wasteful overlapping of effort. And this regrouping 
may, conceivably, embrace also a recasting of the present departments into which local govern- 
ment is divided to overcome what many consider to be over-departmentalisation. 

We should be ready for this when the time comes. 


Sending Libraries Overseas 
By C. E. BraD.ey. 
WHEREVER our troops are sent abroad books must follow. 

That is one of the tasks that the British Red Cross and St. John Hospital Library, in 
addition to supplying books and magazines to hospitals throughout this country, has set 
itself. And with the widening fields of war, added to the faét that the supply of books pre- 
sented to the organisation is likely to diminish rather than increase, it is a gigantic task to 
tackle. 

When the B.E.F. went to France it was at once arranged to supply books to the British 
Hospitals out there. The books were sent to Red Cross Depots and kept there until they 
were needed in the hospitals and distribution could take place. Field Ambulances, Hospital 
Trains, and Casualty Clearing Stations also had their supplies of reading matter. A large 
Convalescent Camp had been provided with a complete library of 1,500 books, and colleétions 
of similar size were waiting in store to be supplied to other Camps as soon as they were 
equipped. 

Up to May, 1940, as many as 50,000 books had been despatched to B.E.F. Hospitals in 
France, and in addition a number of librarians had been given special training in London 
and would have gone out to do valuable work in the Base Hospitals if things had not turned 
out as they did. 

Now, of course, the books have to go considerably farther afield. Twenty-five bales of 
books and magazines to the Middle East alone have been going out fortnightly from London 
Headquarters. In addition, there are Service Hospitals to be supplied at Malta and Gibraltar, 
Iceland and the Faroe Islands, Kenya, Bermuda, Aden, Iraq, Colombo, West Africa, the Cape 
of Good Hope and St. Helena, not to mention Hospital Ships. Now also there are the R.A.F. 
Sick Quarters in Russia to be included. 

Needless to say the packing and weighing of these bales is no light undertaking. But 
at the same time the selection of the books for these far-off destinations is a fascinating business. 
Should several parcels be going to the same place each one is made up of as wide a range of 
reading matter as possible, with ‘ something to suit every taste” since there is always the 
possibility that they will not all arrive at their journey’s end. 

Sick men’s tastes are not likely to differ much whether at home or abroad, so that one 
knows pretty well what to provide. Thrillers and Westerns are always first favourites. Edgar 
Wallace, Nat Gould and Sapper always have a large following. A number of good novels must 
be included, historical if possible, some humour, and of course travel and adventure. Also 
a few love Sstories—even for men! If it is possible to include them, technical books, one can 
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be sure, will be welcomed eagerly, while there can never be too many illustrated magazines 
with pictures of home. 

Those who give hours of willing service to the task never think of reward. Nevertheless, 
it comes in the shape of letters—letters overflowing with grateful thanks, from ships on the 
high seas, from far-off outposts in the Desert. And there is then a real thrill in making up 
those parcels and despatching them on their long journeys to bring hours of interest and 
forgetfulness to boys and men lying ill and lonely so far from all their friends. 


Divagations of an Old Busybody 


By Ernest A. SavaGe (late Edinburgh Public Libraries). 
BrouGHur REG’LAR AND DrawepD MILp. 
BrING deeply interested in poster work, | didn’t fail to note this minute of the Emergency 
Committee : ‘‘ Regarding Mr. Lamb’s suggestion that the Association should issue a coloured 
pictorial poster . . . the Committee considered that too many posters have already been issued, 
and the public completely ignore them.”’ 1 don’t wish to discuss now whether a poster should be 
issued or not, but the statement I’ve italicized, so contrary to my experience for years past, 
jabbed me to attention. | wrote at once asking for the data supporting it. The Committee 
hadn’t any ; not a scrap: only a general impression that posters were “ completely ignored.” 

I soon had one more bit of evidence that they were wrong. In Edinburgh we’ve been 
co-operating with the local salvage officer, and when he sent us posters we accepted them 
with perfunctory examination. One poster depiéted eight numbered objeéts: 1 (a wheel), 
“Put your shoulder to the wheel”; 2 (a pair of socks), “ Pull up your socks”... and 8 
(a glass of stout), “ Cervisia gives strength ”"—Cervisia standing for a particular stout. The 
advertisement of the beverage was in letters about one-quarter inch big; the glass of stout 
wasn’t more than a hand tall. But, alas, the stout had a head on it, and when the poster was 
displayed, every teetotaler in Edinburgh spotted it in a twinkling. What a fuss! The library 
advertising stout ! 

The point is that posters aren’t “ completely ignored.” I think the Committee owe me 
a case of beer, so that | may drink their health, and success to the propagation of the gospel 
among the heathen. Beer ; I don’t drink stout. 

*Tis Sweer ro HEAR THE Honest Watcu-Doo’s Bark. 

However, I’ll leave the Emergency Committee in peace. The A.A.L. watch-dogs are 
galumphing around, and they’re not likely to close an eye now. Their Council (spelt with a 
big C) have sent two requests to the L.A. Council : “ The Council of the A.A.L. consider it 
essential that Mr. McColvin’s Report should be circulated to all Branches and Sections for 
examination and amendment and that the Emergency Committee should then present it 
complete with recommendations and amendments to a meeting of the entire Library Associa- 
tion Council, after which it should be circulated to all members of the Association, a special 
General Meeting being called if deemed necessary, before the Report be presented to any 
body other than the L.A.” 
and: ‘* The Council of the A.A.L. consider that as has been done in several other Associa- 
tions, the time has come to dispense with an Emergency Committee and to re-constitute 
the Council of the L.A. on a pre-war basis.” (It was also Resolved: that a copy of this 
Resolution should be circulated to all Branches and Seétions of the L.A.) 

When | think of the ten little nigger boys and their inner cabinet of twa, I’m reminded 
of the well-known ballade of the Jelly Fish: 

“A jelly-fish swam in a tropical sea, 
And he said, ‘ This world it consists of Me : 

. to suppose, as I’ve hitherto done, 

There are other jelly-fish under the sun, 
Is a pure assumption that can’t be backed 
By a jot of proof or a single fact. 
In short, like Hume, I very much doubt 
If there’s anything else at all without, 
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So I come at last to the plain conclusion, 

When the subjeét is fairly set free from confusion, 
That the Universe simply centres in Me, 

And if I were not, then nothing would be.’ 


That minute, a shark, who was Strolling by, 
Just gulped him down, in the twink of an eye ; 
And he died, with a few convulsive twists. 


But, somehow, the Universe still exists.” 


It’s comforting to refle& that the Committee may meet with a similar fate through a 
similar cause. With the A.A.L. on the alert the Annual Business Meeting can be trusted 
to play the part of the shark. 


PossEssION 1s NINE Pornts OF THE Law. 

The most dramatic meeting of the L.A. Council that I attended was one at which we 
considered the founding of the London School of Librarianship. Sir John MacAlister was 
in the chair, and he announced bluntly that the agreement was made, and was not subject 
to the council’s approval. The preliminaries had been entrusted to him, H. R. Tedder, and 
Dr. Baker, and they had been told that the L.A. expected to have an effective share in managing 
the School, and in particular that the scheme must include arrangements whereby candidates 
making the best show at our exams. would be able to receive higher training at the University. 

Although the L.A. had got the money to set up the School, when the agreement was 
announced it was stated that the Senate would allow us no share in the management ; our 
funétion was advisory only and the Senate could follow that advice or not as they chose. 
Worse, the agreement contained no clause providing for the higher education of our best 
candidates. To be told that this agreement was an accomplished fact, quite irrevocable, and 
that the first dire€tor was appointed without reference to the L.A., infuriated all but one or 
two of the councillors. The embroilment grew until somebody proposed, and the Council 
resolved, that Mac leave the chair. 

To everybody’s amazement he took a strong grip of its arms, and declared: “I shan’t 
take any notice of your resolution. If you want to kick me out you must do it by main force. 
Here I am and here I remain.” And the Council, most of whom were wanting to catch their 
trains, were helpless ; at any rate nothing was done. And Mac was left in possession of the 
chair and the field. 

But what a misfortune. He was wrong; the general sense of the Council right. The 
School, instead of providing, in part at any rate, for the higher education of assistants already 
in employment, enrolled new recruits, and gave them elementary training of less value than 
that “ apprentice” assistants were getting in libraries. Municipal libraries, in particular, 
got little advantage, because the School didn’t provide that higher training which was so 
necessary. As a result the School was never in a very flourishing state, and there was no 
incentive to found another in the north, as was originally contemplated. 

TRUE PRoGREss. 

In the State Legislature of Georgia a bill was put forward to allow counties, school 
distri€ts or municipalities to establish and maintain public libraries. Representative Wimberly 
opposed. There are only three books worth reading in the world, he said: the Bible, the 
hymnbook, and the almanac. “ Read the Bible. It teaches you how to aét. Read the hymn- 
book. It teaches the finest poetry ever written. Read the almanac. It shows you how to 
figure out what the weather will be. There isn’t another book that is necessary for anyone to 
read and therefore I am opposed to all libraries.” Wimberly won. He was so downright, 
so certain; couldn’t be wrong. The speech and the vote are facts. 

We can teach Georgia a lesson. Every British municipal library contains Whitaker’s 
Almanack and the novels of Rosa Dartle and Dedlock Bucket. Dear old Eratosthenes asks 
helplessly : What are we to do about the spate of crime, westerns, thrillers, and the like ? 
Good heavens ! seleé, of course, and still sele&t. We don’t take all the food on a restaurant 
menu, or believe all that politicians utter and newspapers print, or accept everything that a 
contraétor attempts to palm off on us for his own enrichment, 
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And, by the way, Eratosthenes, I didn’t suggest a royalty on the issues of books. I said 
such a royalty might be demanded by authors and publishers. It was demanded in Norway 
and Denmark some time before the war. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY. 


As most business letters and documents are typewritten good handwriting is less needed, 
or not needed at all. That’s the story, which I don’t believe. Nor do I believe that handwriting 
has degenerated for any other reason than that the teaching of it is negleéted. Nearly every 
recruit to the library service must be taught to form his letters before he can begin work. 
This waste of time is necessary in a library, where frequently-required notes of authors, 
titles and numbers must be written legibly if mistakes are to be avoided. A plain hand, either 
simple or characteristic, may be written with a swift pen. I know, because I’ve seen it done. 

If teachers would realize that good writing is excellent mental and manual training 
then most boys and girls would be able to write plainly. A bad writer is slovenly, or conceited, 
or palsied, or senile, or deformed in hand. Generally he is slovenly or conceited or both ; 
certainly if he isn’t palsied or deformed or senile he’s grossly rude to the man who must 
read his scrawl. | affirm, and don’t fear contradiction, that almost without exception accurate 
people write a reasonably plain hand ; further, that good writing isn’t only a sign of a tidy, 
careful mind, but that the habit of it fosters accuracy. Is a slovenly writer ever a good 
cataloguer ? Can he keep accounts or do simple arithmetic corzeciiy ? No; at any rate the 
exceptions are so few that they haven’t come under my notice. 

I have felt strongly about the worsening of handwriting for some time. A recent incident 
has made me spill over. Just before the war a party of children were taken on a trip to 
Canada. After the outbreak they were compelled to stay at school there. One of them known 
to me has now returned, and I was astounded at her improved writing. Asking why it was 
better, | was told that pupils in Canadian schools were expeécted to write a good hand. This 
answer is borne out by the fact that the handwriting of many library assistants in this country 
would not be tolerated in American libraries. Not tolerated ? The assistants would not be 
appointed. 
Tue VANtTy OF HUMAN WISHES. 

The only purely literary periodical left to us is The Times Literary Supplement. In 1890, 
when I began in libraries, we had The Athenaeum, The Literary World, The Academy, and 
The Bookman, all now defuné or incorporated. The dailies, in particular The Daily 
Chronicle and The Daily News, and some evening papers, covered literature in a way no 
young librarian of today will believe unless he refers to the back files. I was always of opinion, 
though I can’t be sure I’m right, that the dailies, by enlisting the services of well-known writers 
to contribute to their literary columns, partly undermined the weekly and monthly “ literaries.” 
Readers who could read opinions on new books on publication days weren’t inclined to 
wait a week, still less a month, for more deliberate opinions. The 1890’s marked the time of 
transition, when newspapers were becoming less regarded by their proprietors as organs of 
opinion and more as profit-earners. During this period there began that stern fight for adver- 
tisers, which put an end to independent literary criticism in journals. 

Reviewing in The Athenaeum was of the highest integrity: a book was judged on its 
merits, and a judgment, even if ’twere overturned by the public, the last court of appeal, 
was influenced neither by author nor publisher. This weekly paper was over sixty years of age 
when I first saw it in 1890. During part of the 1890’s I took it in, because it was the librarian’s 
paper without equal, and it cost only threepence for thirty-two and occasionally forty-eight 
pages. It covered English and foreign literature, science, fine arts, music and drama, and the 
reviews in it, together with the literary advertisements, which were comprehensive, the lists 
of new books, the literary gossip, the correspondence, and the annual survey of continental 
literature, gave the librarian idiocuation which he could not get in 1939 in half-a-dozen 
periodicals, whatever selection he made. It had the reputation of being learned, but it was 
nevertheless catholic, well-written, and generally interesting. The novel got liberal attention ; 
even third-rate authors were not neglected. Bibliographical literature was regularly reviewed 
in it. Every year it printed the best summary report of the L.A. Conference. No periodical 
of today equals it in scope, scholarship, independence and fearlessness. If I wished to write 
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a book on nineteenth century culture, I should use it as a primary authority, and should run 
through every volume of it, page by page, to gather my notes. In 1921 it was incorporated 
with the Nation, and was thought, quite wrongly, to be a war casualty. By 1913 its character 
was changed ; it consisted only of twenty-four pages, with few advertisements. As the 
professional publisher ceded and the speculative publisher gained ground, it lost influence. 
Advertisers had always found its integrity irksome, and they transferred their patronage to 
newspapers and periodicals which were more pliably managed. 

he Literary World wasn’t so wide in scope, and was simpler and more popular. It was 
an excellent paper, nevertheless, twenty-four pages of good literary matter, a “ notes and 
queries ” column, and advertisements, for a penny. At the cost of fourpence weekly I was 
well equipped to tackle readers, for | took in the Wor/d as well as The Athenaeum. 

VAGRANT LEADERS OF THE MIND. 

Why did the literary papers disappear ? Why is less attention paid to literature in other 
papers ? One answer is that public taste has changed ; people care less for literature. But 
there’s no evidence of that change in the demands on libraries. When the advertising manager 
took control in Fleet Street the day of the magisterial reviewer was nearly over. Reviewers 
in papers which depended upon advertisement revenue became courtiers, loud with salaams 
and praise and dulcet in hinting at faults. And readers, laying down with keen disappointment 
books which they had been persuaded to buy or to borrow by cooing reviewers, quietly 
cancelled their subscriptions to sychophantic journals. Reviewers who write with that devil 
the advertising manager on their shoulders, do untold harm to authors, publishers, and 
booksellers. Libraries, public and commercial, have benefited, because the oft-deceived 
reader prefers to borrow instead of buying. The day of candid and competent reviewing 
will not be with us again until the daily and weekly press is free ; today big business has it by 
the throat. 

I don’t forget that excellent reviews, even better than those in The Athenaeum, are today 
magne in the specialist journals, but it must be admitted that they appear late, often very 
ate. Nevertheless, if we dredge deep and wide we can still put the best in front of our readers. 


Books on Shooting—Ancient and Modern 


Tue Secretary of the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs informs us that the library of shooting 
books was destroyed last year at Codrington House, 23, Blackfriars Lane, E. The Librarian 
feels that such books being mainly of interest to shooting people they might be discarded by a 
number of libraries throughout the country and that if this matter could come to the notice 
of librarians they might be able to supply some of the works which consisted of valuable 
ancient and modern shooting literature together with the lending library kindly contributed 
some years ago by Dr. L. P. Clarke. Any such contributions would be most helpful and 
gratefully appreciated. Communications should be addressed to The Secretary, Society of 
Miniature Rifle Clubs, ‘‘ Mayleigh,” Petersham Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF LIBRARIANSHIP 
An Introduction to the History of Libraries and Book Collecting 


By JOHN L. THORNTON, A.L.A. 12s. 6d. net 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS COLLECTION 
Its Formation, Classification and Exploitation 
By EDMUND V. CORBETT, F.L.A. 10s. 6d. net 


a. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
Our AFFAIRS 


are indeed somewhat tangled at present, and some of our usual correspondents find themselves 
so involved in what I suppose is the more serious business of the hour that they cannot write. 
Therefore | am asked to carry on and address you again thus early. I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity, because there are many things that might be said. There is, for example, the Survey 
of Libraries of which we hear so much from Mr. Savage and about which you seem to have 
touched him to purpose lately. Thackeray averred that if his books did send a man to sleep he 
claimed that thereby he had done him good ; so, any word that incites E.A.S. to reach for his 
fountain pen is worth while. Possibly you and | have spoiled him with our deserved admira- 
tion (or even adulation) over many years, but I am willing to risk that ; his pontifications 
do us good even when they irritate us, more when they amuse, as more often they do, and even 
more when they spur us to new effort as they do almost constantly. He seems to think you 
are in a position to tell us who advised or asked for Mr. McColvin’s survey. If you know, do 
tell him because, as he seems to suggest, by telling us 
HE WONT TELL GOEBBELS, 


that he is quite aware this is a trivial matter. Somebody did, assuredly, as the Emergency 
Committee seems busy enough without this big task, but of its possible value, who can tell ? 
I will wait to see what is being done about this report. If as he claims he has compelled the 
Emergency Committee to submit the report to the Council and the Association at large, he is 
to be congratulated on achieving what the Emergency Committee could not by any possible 
means have avoided doing ; for, of course, we shall not allow the Emergency or any other 
committee to determine the future of libraries; that is a matter for much examination, 
consultation and careful planning, and | doubt whether any one man has all the clues, or most 
of them, to the enigma of the future. Moreover, as he says, the future really belongs to our 
men and women who are away and they must have a majority say in the libraries which they 
are destined to control. All this in no way invalidates the value of the intensive examination 
and the quite personal report Mr. McColvin has now finished and is printing. No one can 
aét upon it as a legalised code until and unless it is raised to that status. 


I heard something of the 
** BEST REPORT EVER MADE 


on a library,” as Mr. Savage declares, it to be. A learned professor looked, if I am informed 
aright, at the educational institutions of the town in question. He found the library ad- 
ministered admirably—how could it be otherwise in the hands of its distittguished chief ?— 
but its only positive recommendation was that a grant made from the education funds for the 
purchase of technical books should be withdrawn. 1 don’t know if it was acted upon, but 
this is the sort of thing that occurs when amateurs meddle with libraries. The limited, but 
thorough, survey Mr. Savage recommends is in no way incompatible with Mr. McColvin’s, 
since the view common in librarianship, that if we do one thing we cannot possibly do some 
other, ought to be enlarged and I hope there may be surveys of a few typical towns in relation 
to the book-services from all sources enjoyed by or withheld from them. 


Tue Lisprary ASSISTANT 


is always a matter of interest to me since the days when I first saw its grey-blue cover, with a 
design on it of adamsel, representing I suppose, the divine spirit of the library dispensing books 
this | imagine by way of the Cotgreave indicator, as it reached me in a remote country town 
where we were pure from library politics until it arrived. So it is a very grey man who 
reads articles by gentlemen named Lewis Halsey and K. C. Harrison. Mr. Halsey is away 
with the Forces, and he writes thus : “ Librarians, practicing or in the forces, have a duty to 
themselves, and through themselves to society, to fashion for themselves in the forge of war 
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and beat out on the anvil of experience a strong and pliant culture.” Certainly ; no doubt he 
will tell us how in due course, but his article does show that the young men are exercised about 
the future, and I hope that all oldsters will have the sense and gratitude to allow them their 
rightful, and predominant, share in its making. Another writer is K. C. Harrison, who is, 
I think, a chief librarian—but that is not strange as many of the “ Assistant Librarians ” appear 
to be chiefs nowadays, who Still cling to their old offices. He wants us to recommend books 
to our readers with a good courage, by word of mouth and by booklists. Saith he not : 
“ There was a pitched battle in the professional journals, as Stanley Snaith will tell you, before 
the right to become human became as tacitly acknowledged as it is to-day.” Really, and 
what does that mean and who prevented whom from becoming human, which means from 
thrusting his own choice of a book upon readers who may indeed be better able to choose 
than he is ? That is possibly a crude statement, as no one would dream of suppressing en- 
thusiasm in the dissemination of good books. Readers, however, need most delicate approach ; 
they really resent recommendations in many cases ; to be alone, undisturbed in a well arranged, 
well stocked (note the adjeétives) library is their ideal. As for Stanley Snaith, very few librar- 
ians possess his undoubted gifts and to imitate them may be really dangerous . Has he not 
been rather silent of late ? 
** ERATOSTHENES,” INDEED. 


So far, I found deleétation, but was it increased or not when on page 46 my eye lighted upon : 
“ * Eratosthenes’ seems completely ignorant of the idea behind correspondence work” 
Why, thought I, this gratuitous tribute to my mental condition ? So I read the article in which 
its appears : a most helpful bit of work by A. J. Walford, whom I know as a conscientious 
teacher in the Library Association correspondence courses, on student problems, which 
asserts with reason that difficulties in Study can be met by postal tuition. Myself, I prefer oral 
teaching, having received a part of my training thus, but for years, before | could find suitable 
classes, worked with only text-books and letters of advice from library friends—we wrote 
to one another in those days! Notes and suggestions such as a correspondence tutor may 
give would have been invaluable. They must be so now. Dr. Walford would not, I am sure, 
prefer paper tuition to verbal, although I am quite prepared to say that good books, read with 
commonsense and not treated as if they were inspired oracles, may be better than poor 
teachers (who may exist). But a good teacher presents the doétrines of all books on his 
subjects, while an author may present only his own. The writer is naturally sound on the 
question of literary text-books. Who relies on these except as guides to facts, dates and the 
bare bones of things ? That which makes a book endure can be found, by the discerning, 
in the book itself and nowhere else. 


Will a woman amongst us, who thinks, tell me if it is a feminine trait to lean so much 
upon text-books ; to prefer their tabloid knowledge to the solid of the originals ? Dr. Walford 
—does he know it ?—is writing almost exclusively for girls nowadays. Some of the classes 
and courses now held haven’t a male in them. In any case only literary gossip can be learned 
from text-books. 

To return to my insignificant self. For nearly thirty years I have written to you and to 
Zenodotus as “ Eratosthenes.” Although the name is by no means my copyright, as an 
elder relation used it in Alexandria a trifle of centuries ago I would like to assure Dr. Walford’s 
correspondent who has borrowed it that to hide his identity under my own shadowy one is 
the sort of thing that is not done by the polite. 


I have no quarrel with, indeed I have much approval for, the work Dr. Walford is doing 


for us. 
Vale! 


ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Lerrers oN Our AFFatIRs,” 
—Editor, THe Liprary Wor Lp. 
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Adolescent and Adult Fiction 


HOUSE IN DISORDER 
L. A. G. Strong 


Mr. Strong’s subtle charaéterization and inside knowledge of the literary _ 
world make this a novel and fascinating Story with a strong appeal both to adults 
> @P®Y and adolescents. The mystery of the book lounge and lending libraries organized 

eu we by the extraordinary Trevor-Deane is tantalizing and progressively more exciting, 
yet without stretching the bounds of credibility. I/ustrated. 7s. 6d. net, 


FIRST STAGE 


Honor McKay 


An attraétive novel for girls about the experiences, friendships, setbacks and successes of a Student 
at a dramatic college. Its unusual setting, technical detail and lively and authentic conversation make it 
absorbing and stimulating. I//ustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


BLUE BERETS 


Gunby Hadath 
(Dedicated to General de Gaulle, the Liberator) 


This thrilling record of a young English boy’s adventures in his search for an inheritance bequeathed 
to him by French ancestors is told with Gunby Hadath’s charaéteristic humour and romanticism, I/lus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS, LONDON & REDHILL, SURREY 


BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED QUARTERLY 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND AMERICAN 
BOOK AUCTIONS 


The indispensable Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, each volume giving 14,000 quotations approx. 


SUBSCRIPTION 30/- NET PER ANNUM, POST FREE 
Either in 4 Quarterly Parts, or as a cloth bound Annual Volume 
Now Ready :-— Vol. 37 for 1939-40, £1 105. net. 


In the Press :—Vol. 38 Parts 3 & 4 combined ( April-Aug., 1941), ready May, 1942. 
THE THIRD GENERAL INDEX, covering Vols 21-30, Price {5 55. net. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS TO— 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 
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Obituary 

Miuucuip.—Sgt. J. Millichip, of Swansea 
Public Library, R.A.F. Wireless Operator, on 
operational duties, killed in action, Wednes- 
day, March rith, 1942. 


Topicalities 
Edited by H. G. T. Curtsropner, A.L.A. 


HALIFAX.—The Halifax Readers’ Guide 
contains a note on overdue books. It is pointed 
out that it is becoming very difficult to obtain 
new books, and that with the increased use of 
the Libraries the late return of books has a 
serious effeét on the stock. Apart from this, 
there is the wastage in the use of over 13,000 
postcards, which together with the cost of 
postage and the clerical labour involved 
becomes an important matter in war-time. 
Readers must be impressed concerning the 
seriousness of this matter, even to the extent 
of reprimanding the regular delinquents. 


LINCOLN.—On the occasion of the con- 
ferment of the Freedom of the City of Lincoln 
upon Mr. Winant, the American Ambassador, 
the Public Library has issued a book list on 
America. This extensive list includes only 
those books which are in the Library stock, 
but nevertheless it is a fairly comprehensive 
list. 

PLYMOUTH.—The Story of the rehabili- 
tation of the Central Library, so far as it has 
been accomplished, may almost be described 
as romantic. Of the total stock of 93,000 vols. 
some 72,000 were destroyed. Books out on 
issue began to come in to the Museum adjoining 
the Library where a receiving centre was 
established, and about 6,500 were brought in, 
a good result considering the widespread 
damage throughout the City. By August 8th 
it was possible to start a limited service in 
one small room in the Museum measuring 
41 ft. by 16 ft. That this service was needed is 
shewn by an issue of 1,060 per day in 
November. 

In August the Ministry of Information took 
a hand, issuing through their Local Informa- 
tion Committees in the West Region an appeal 
for books for Plymouth. This was followed 
by a letter, known as the “ Authors ” letter, 
signed by a number of writers with Devon 
and Cornwall conneétions and sent to all the 


papers in the Region, Later this letter appeared 


in The Times, together with pictures of bombed 
Plymouth and of the work of re-establishment 
of the Library, a descriptive article, and a 
leading article. The Western Area result is 
not yet fully known but it is cumulative and 
growing. So far approximately 4,000 books 
have been received. Branches of the County 
Libraries of Devon and Cornwall and others 
in Wiltshire and Somerset are kindly acting 
as collecting centres. Rotary Clubs also were 
appealed to and lists are coming in for checking 
and selection. By the first post following the 
appeal in The Times, 24 letters with lists of 
318 books offered were received, real evidence, 
spontaneous and prompt, of the will to help, 
and day after day, by each post, further letters 
and lists have continued to arrive from all 
parts of the United Kingdom and from all 
classes of our society. 

The Public Libraries Committee, with full 
realisation of the great task they are faced 
with in the building up of the Central Library 
to the size and Status it had obtained, 
appreciate in the highest degree the gratifying 
and generous volume of offers of help that 
have resulted from the good piece of work 
done by the Ministry of Information in formu- 
lating and issuing the appeal on behalf of the 
Library, appreciation fully endorsed by the 
City Council, and officially recorded, with 
grateful thanks for the valued sympathy so 
very practically shewn by all who have sent 
help to Plymouth in its sore need for books. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—The 
Bulletin is again opened by a “ meaty ” edi- 
torial. In it Frederick Cowles, the Chief 
Librarian, discusses the Standards of the 
B.B.C., the Press, the theatre, and the literature 
of this country, pointing out, in the case of 
books, that despite the restriction on publish- 
ing output, provision is still made for the 
publication of books of little or no importance 
and even for undesirable books. War almost 
inevitably brings a decline in cultural standards 
but, says Mr. Cowles, it would seem that 
culture is being by-passed altogether by 
obstructionist methods. As an instance he 
recounts how his own library authority offered 
to supply inter-changeable libraries for all 
barrage balloon sites in the distri. The 
scheme was prepared nine months ago, but 
because of what seems to be lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of the R.A.F. authorities has meant 
that the scheme has still not been put into 
operation, 
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Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


Darwen Public Library.—sz2nd Annual Re- 
port. Borough Librarian, A. Singleton. 
Population (est.), 31,370. Stock: Lending, 
30,173; Junior, 4,077; Reference, 4,446 ; 
Schools, 10,192. Additions, 2,226. With- 
drawals, 682. Issues: Lending, 147,630; 
Branch Distributing Stations, 45,213 ; Refer- 
ence, 4,317; Schools, 64,900. Borrowers, 
7,555. Branch Distributing Stations, 5. 

Although some departments were much more 
successful than others during the year under review, 
an increase of 7,777 was recorded in the total circulation. 

The Borough has a large number of evacuees living 

within its bounds, and of these 114 are availing them- 

selves of borrowing facilities. Owing to the Leéture 

Hall being used by the civil defence organisation no 

le€tures were held during the winter months. 


Dersy Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery—z7oth Annual Report. Dérector 
and Curator, F. Williamson, F.R.Hist.S. 
Population (est. 1941), 129,700. Rate, 
2.28d. Income from Rate, £7,140. Total 
stock, 85,398. Additions, 6,338. | With- 
drawals, 4,820. Issues: Lending, 388,559 ; 
Reference, 20,062 ; Branches, 343,571. Bor- 
rowers, 32,289. Branches, 2. 

At the commencement of the year book circulation 
began to drop below that of the previous year, but in the 
last seven months issues rose rapidly and were Still 
zoing up at the close of the year. The new junior 

ibrary at the Peartree Branch has proved immensely 

popular and was entirely responsible for the big 
increase of issues from that library. The other branch 
library is in partial occupation by the military authori- 
ties. Large numbers of discarded books were given 
to the Forces and Civil Defence organisations. There 
is now no means of recording the attendance at the 

Museum and Art Gallery, but a good number of visitors 

was noticed during the year. 

HauiFax Public Libraries.—-Annual Report, 
1941. Chief Librarian, Frank Haig. Popu- 
lation (est. 1938), 97,370. Total stock, 
143,904. Additions, 7,195. Withdrawals, 
4,719. Issues: Central, 343,744; Branches, 
428,810; Schools, 105,142. Borrowers, 
24,248, each reader is allowed three tickets. 
Branches, 3. 

“The Readers’ Guide” to the Halifax Public 
Libraries for January, 1942, contains the annual report 
for 1941. It begins by recording the faét that the issues 
during the year were almost 100,000 more than the 
figure for 1940, and is the highest reached locally. 
Greater use has been made of borrowing facilities 
through the Yorkshire Regional System. Organised 
visits of school children to the libraries have continued 
throughout the year. 


Hoyer-Kreuter : Technologishes Wéirterbuch — 
German—English—French. One vol. 6th edition (price 
new {£6 6s.). Best all-round technical dictionary on 
the market. Little used. £4 10s.—W. Porrer, 32 
Hawarden Ave., Lrverpoot 17. 


Leicester Municipal Libraries. —61st Report. 
Chief Librarian, G. K. Wilkie. Population 
(eSt. 1939), 262,900. Rate, 3.33d. Income 
from Rate, £27,128. Total stock, 192,940. 
Total issues, 1,661,156. Tickets in use, 
88,635. Branches, 10; evening branches, 3. 

This review covers the last two years’ work of the 

Libraries. Dr. E. E. Lowe, who had been Direétor of 

Museums, Art Gallery and Libraries since 1918, retired 

in April, 1940. ‘The Committee decided to separate the 

ee and appointed the Deputy Librarian, Mr. G. K. 
ilkie, Chief Librarian. Although there was a general 

decline in circulation in 1939-40, the opening of the 

Southfields Branch Library in July, 1939, more than 

made up for the discrepancy. During last year the issues 

reached a new high level, with an increase over the 
previous year of 102,195. There was an increase of 

12,855 in the number of readers’ tickets issued. A 

portion of the Central Junior Library was claimed for 

the ereétion of a public air raid shelter, but the work was 
continued there, in crowded conditions, with great 
success. 

MippLesBrouGH Public Libraries, Museums 
and Art Gallery.—Annual Report for year 
ending 31$8t March, 1941. Acting Borough 
Librarian and Curator, M. Shepherd. Popu- 
lation, 139,800. Stock: Lending, 42,067 ; 


Large Dept. for Public Libranes 


Booksellers to the World 


We are still supplying 
the principal Libraries 
throughout the country 


New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Stock of nearly three million volumes 
Catalogues Free Books Bought 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Open 9 a.m.—é p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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Intermediate, 2,737; Junior, 4,606; 
Branches, 14,243; Reference, 30,768; 
Schools, 22,290. Additions, 13,493. With- 
drawals, 5,382. Issues: Lending, 387,734 ; 
Intermediate, 30,474; Junior, 61,769; 
Branches, 169,621; Reference, 126,254; 
Schools, 157,866; Infirmary, 5,159. Bor- 
rowers’ tickets in force, 37,210. Branches, 2. 
This report covers the busiest year in the history 
of the Libraries. Nearly 9,000 new readers were 
registered, and the aggregate book circulation amounted 
to 110,774 higher than the totals for the year previous. 
issues from the school libraries are still well below 
the pre-war figures on account of evacuation, but all 
other departments of the service reported big increases. 
Visitors to the Museums numbered go,o0o. The 
Museum in Stewart Park has been taken over by the 
A.R.P. authorities. 


Book Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 

DouGtas (Mary Peacock) Teacher-Librarian’s 
Handbook. Frontis. Chicago, Illinois. 
American Library Association. $1.90 net. 

A useful book for the non-professional librarian 
who has the care of a school Shengy in addition to 
ordinary scholastic duties. It is really an epitome of 
elementary library economy, including classification 
and cataloguing and the suggestions on student library 
assistants, library clubs and many other points will be 
found of considerable value. 

PorrsmMoutH Crry Lisraries. Aeronautics and 
Allied Subjects. Being a Catalogue of 
Modern Books in the Portsmouth City 
Libraries for A.T.C. officers and cadets and 
all aircraft workers. Foreword by Squadron 
Leader O. R. Guard. Portsmouth and 
Distri& Wing, A.T.C. 

A useful and very neat publication which will be 
of great value to A.T.C. cadets, aircraft workers and all 
interested in aviation today. A su wy list of 
other titles may be consulted at the £ aries. 


GENERAL. 

BririsH AssSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
or Science. Report. Vol. Ll, No. 5. 
Science and World Order. Transactions of a 
Conference of the Division for the Social 
and International Relations of Science. 
British Association. 5s. net. 

In glancing over this extraordinary mass of dis- 
cussion on the future development of the world and of 
mankind, one little faét on page 52 Stands out as perhaps 
one of the most important industrial developments of 
the present time. Mr. H. P. Vowles, speaking of the 
advance of mechanical science in Russia, said: ‘‘ Most 
large Soviet cities have their pipe networks conveying 
hot water or steam to domestic, municipal and industrial 


consumers.” When one refleéts that in this country no 
such thing exists it certainly gives one furiously to think. 


Finiason (Eric C.) The Statue of Liberty. 


Quality Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Finlason has obviously written this poem as a 
reply and “ return compliment” to Mrs. Alice Duer 
Miller for her moving tribute to England, “‘ The White 
Cliffs of Dover.” ‘‘ The Statue of Liberty ’’ expresses 
the Englishman’s true feelings for the American, his 
gratitude and heartfelt thanks to “‘ the friend in need.’ 
The author describes the Air Raids on London—The 
Battle of Britain—the prowess of the Eagle Squadron, 
with sincerity and also humour akin to that of Mrs, 
Miller. His final sonnet appeals for real Union between 
the two great Democracies, “so that all creatures in 
this Universe shall ever be the masters of their fate.” 
Grey (C. G.) Bombers. Photos. Faber. 6s. 

net. 

Written in four parts, this little book gives all the 
“ Gen ” on bombers. The first part deals with bombers 
in the 1914-18 Great War; the second is “‘ Bombers 
between Wars”; the third, bombers in this War; 
and the fourth part consists of Aecro-biographies on 
British and American types of bomber and the firms 
who build them. The Evolution, History and Use of 
Bomber Aircraft are all here, illustrated by 43 photos. 
The book is a companion volume to “ British Fighter 
— also written by Mr. Grey, and is every whit as 


good. 

GriccGs (Earl Leslie, Ed.) Hartley Coleridge. 
New Poems. Including a Selection from his 
Published Poetry. Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The poems of Hartley Coleridge are still in vogue 
and his present editor, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has done admirable work in rescuing a selection of them 
from oblivion. He has divided them into three " 
Poems published in 1833, Posthumous poems published 
by his brother in 1851, and the segulthbed and un- 
collected poems. It is to this third seétion that his 
admirers will turn in order to find something new. 
These are richer in autobiographical materials and thus 
are doubly valuable, for the poet was a quiet, un- 
assuming individual whose faith in his own powers was 
not Strong and his personality, overshadowed, as he 
himself thought, by that of his father, is almost too little 
known. 

Hastincs (MacDonald) Passed as Censored. 
The War-time Experiences of MacDonald 
Hastings. Illus. Harrap. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author, in his capacity as feature-writer of the 
Picture Poft, has seen, well, not everything—but a 
considerable proportion of war-time a¢tivities. He has 
ridden in a tank on a test journey, has had a drink at the 
famous Free-French pub of Victor Berlemont, voyaged 
in a mine-sweeper and had many other experiences of a 
like kind. It is good reading and the illustrations are 
top-hole. 


Hortn (A. C.) I made it myself. A Practical 
Book of Working Toys, Models and other 
Objeés. Coloured title, illus. and diags. 
Batsford. 6s. net. 

An excellent book on toys and toy-making com- 
lete with illustrations and direétions as to“ how to do 
it.” Historical faéts and copies from old originals make 
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the handbook informative as well as up-to-present-day 

Styles. In these days when toys are not easily bought 

and when they fetch high prices, here is the very thing 

to provide occupation for many a long hour, both 
black-out and otherwise. 

Hunt (L. C., 2d Lieut., The East Surrey Regt.) 
The Prisoner’s Progress. An Illustrated 
Diary of the March into Captivity of the 
Last of the British Army in France—June, 
1940. 8 coloured maps. Hutchinson. 


12s. 6d. net. 

Except for a short though clear introduétion this 
vivid and authentic record of the march of some 30,000 
British prisoners across France, Belgium, Holland and 
Germany to their camp is pictured entirely in coloured 
maps with a few simple words written in diary form 
upon them. The march will go down in history as one 
of the most outstanding events of the war. 

Larrp (Stephen) and (Walter) 
Hitler’s Reich and Churchill’s Britain. A 
Conversation. Frontis. Batsford. 6s. net. 

A very chatty conversation between a British 
journalist and an American one, about the way in which 
the British people and the Germans are taking the war. 
It will interest and intrigue any reader fortunate enough 
to handle the book, and while it may be slightly mis- 
leading in some direétions there are many things to be 
found in its pages which will open the eyes of both the 
indifferent and the fearful. The summing up is par- 
ticularly to the point. ‘ The world,” says Stephen 
Laird, “‘ can’t stay half slave and half free, and if Hitler 
gets the world I don’t want to live in it.” 

THe Lonpon ScHoot oF ECONOMICS AND 
Science. Agenda. A Quarterly 
Journal of Reconstruction. Volume I, No. 1. 
January, 1942. Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 6s. net. Annual Sub- 


scription, {1 1s. post free. 

A new Quarterly which will deal with recon- 
Struétion problems, domestic, international, social, 
political and economic. The first issue contains a 
message from Mr. John S. Winant, the American 
Ambassador, a message from the Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Greenwood, M.P., and among the many interesting 
articles are Sir Daniel Hall’s “ Reconstruction and 
Agriculture,” and Dr. L. Dudley Stamp’s “ Principles 
of Land Utilization.” 

PaLMsTIERNA (Baron Erik) The World’s 


Crisis and Faiths. Lane. 8s. 6d. net. 

Baron Erik PalmStierna, late Swedish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and for many years Swedish 
Minister in London, who has written several 
works on the immortality of the soul and kindred 
subjeéts, has now turned his attention to a discussion on 
the causes of the present breakdown of modern 
civilisation. He States his convictions regarding the 
failure of mankind leading to the present junéture of 
affairs, and points out a road which he sincerely trusts 
may help to bring about a much-needed recovery. 
There is deep thought and study in this dissertation on 
the transforming ms materialism into a higher belief in 


the spiritual basis of progress. 
WeymoutH (Anthony) Plague Year. March, 
1940—February, 1941. Being the Diary of 
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Anthony Weymouth. Portrait. Harrap. 


10s. 6d. net. 

It is always interesting to get the personal view of 
someone living through Stirring times and witnessing 
great events. The fluent diary of Mr. Anthony 
Weymouth for the first half year of the war, which was 
published under the title of “A Psychologist’s War- 
time Diary,”’ has now been followed by a new volume 
covering the period March, 1940, to February, 1941. 
His experiences at Broadcasting House during the 
Blitzkrieg make Striking reading, and the many prom- 
inent persons he conta¢ted on behalf of the B.B.C. give 
additional interest to the narrative. 

Wurre.ey (Cecil) Brief Life. Portrait. Mac- 
millan. 6d. net. 

The Common Serjeant has given us a collection of 
teminiscences and amusing Stories of the law and his 
early conneétion with the Central Criminal Court and 
other Courts. He has added to this a valuable series of 
remarks on various subjeéts, such as Trial by Jury, 
Ptobation, Shoplifters, Corporal Punishment, efc., which 
have en his attention during his professional 


career, 
FICTION. 
Creswe.t (H. B.) Grig. With drawings by A. 
Gardner. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

Old John Grigblay is a charatter after one’s own 
heart. Full of common sense with a Streak of humour, 
some pathos and tender feelings for anybody in trouble, 
he Stands out in these pages as a piece of trenchant 
portraiture. Being a builder of repute, his record is 
mixed up with a lot of technical details about the 
quality of bricks, plumbing, wall-papers and a thousand 
architeCtural details which business men especially will 
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like. The story is broken up into short seétions, each 
one consisting of a deleétable intelle¢tual meal. 
Gask (Arthur) The Beachy Head Murder. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Another of Mr. Gask’s stories around his favourite 
character, Gilbert Larose. It is a combination of two 
murder Stories in the author's best style. Perhaps the 
detectives are not very bright (always of course with the 
exception of Larose) but the yarn is distinélly worth 
reading. 

Gunn (Neil M.) Young Art and Old Heétor. 

Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

Art and Heétor are genuine chara¢ter Studies and the 
author of “ The Silver Darlings”’ has scored a new 
success with this chatty story laid in the Scottish High- 
lands. Before we have finished with Art’s childlike 
remarks and have learnt his innermost thoughts as 
revealed to Heétor, we have become acquainted with 
his family and friends and found them all delightfully 
entertaining. 

McFee (William) Spenlove in Arcady. Faber. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Spenlove, having retired from the sea, has estab- 
lished himself in Conneticut, and into his seven-acre 
paradise there bursts the fairy-like girl, Sonia, accom- 
panied by her dog and later her mother, Mrs. Ducroy, 
who is married to an uncongenial thriller-writer. Here 
is material enough for marital complications. To 
Spenlove the woman Perdita is everything he has 
idealieed and in the end he wins her. The charatter 
Studies on this full and well-painted canvas are ad- 
mirably portrayed, and though at times the development 
seems slow and verbose, Mr. McFee has achieved a 
worthy continuation of his earlier Spenlove novels. 


ROWLAND (John) The Death of Nevill Norway. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The story of a murder based upon a real event in 
Cornwall in 1840. It was a dramatic affair and an 
innocent man had a narrow escape. It makes a good 
novel. 


Simon (Edith) Biting the Blue Finger. Lane. 


8s. 6d. net. 

This novel cannot lightly be dismissed in a short 
review. It is full of the complex thoughts of today, that 
is, war-time thoughts which are tinged with the de- 
pression and doubts that cannot be avoided, consider- 
ing the difficulties to be met with in most circumstances. 
These adventures and difficulties are bravely faced by 
the heroine, Sandy, and the resultant development in 
her Strength, fortitude and general improvement in 
character are subtly portrayed. 

Srarr (Leonora) Tomorrow’s Corner. Jen- 


kins. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Anything may be waiting round tomorrow's 
corner” is Michael Ransome’s cheering philosophy, 
and the thought keeps Jay Stornaway brave through 
many trials, oe worst being the loss of her father’s 
money and the consequent withdrawal of the man 
whom she has regarded as her fiancé. She is saved from 
humiliation by a timely Stranger, but has to take a 
menial job with friends to earn her living and then 
finds that the “ stranger,” regarding her as a servant, 
appears not to recognise her as the girl he had already 
met. Very embarrassing! ‘Takesa lot of explaining away. 
Vickers (Roy) War Bride. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A telling story of war weddings and their fre- 


uently disastrous results. Major Elgar has a complex 
fon this and desires to save his son, Ronald, from 4 
fate like his own. Almost he succeeds, but Dorothy 
changes her mind after taking his advice not to ma 
till the war is over, and Ronald is made happy, thou; 
- difficulties occur before the final shake-down to 


ife as it is today. 
JUVENILE. 
HonGerrs (Dorothy) and Wray (Muriel) Oko 
the Brave. A Story from Eastern Nigeria. 
Illustrations by Chamberlin. Lutterworth 


Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Oko, a little African native boy, disbelieves the 
traditional superstitions of his village and is cast out of 
his home after trying to prove them false. After many 
adventures, in which he comes into contaét with the 
modern inventions of cars, bicycles and aeroplanes, he 
returns home to his people bringing them good 
tidings of the faith called Christianity which will soon 
banish all their fears of evil spirits and witch doétors. 
LaBERGE (Armand J.) Woodworking for Fun. 

Illus. Peoria, Illinois, Manual Arts Press. 


$2.25 net. 

This is a boy’s book and it is written by an author 
who is well-known for his appeal to the soul and mind 
of the boy inventor and the boy mechanician. Scooters, 
motorboats, clippers, rat-traps, bows and arrows, kites 
and other articles of a similar nature can be readily 
made from the author's clear direétions, and material 
and tools are described in simple and inexpensive form, 
An educational bias is helpful but in the main the title 
holds good—Woodwork tor the fun of it ! 
MacseatH (John) Lilies among the Wheat. 

Talks to Young People. Pickering & Inglis. 


3s. 6d. net. 

Leaders of young people’s classes will find much 
fresh and fine material in these chapters which will 
interest and inspire their pupils. The subjeéts are topical 
and written in the writer’s usual accomplished Style. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
VALENTINE & SONS LTD. “ Pearls of Thought 
from Omar Khayyam ”—“ In God’s Care,” by “A 
Junior ”—*“ Helpful Hymns,” compiled by “ Allan 
Junior ”—“ Little Comments on Great Texts,” by 
‘Allan Junior St. Paul’s Golden Thoughts about 
Love,” 2ith Commentary by “Allan Junior 
“Golden Thoughts about Friendship,” by “Allan 
Junior”’—and “Atlantic Charter,” The Roosevelt- 
Churchill Declaration of World-Freedom. Comments 
by “Allan Junior.” 3d. each net. 

These six additions to the 3d.‘‘ Golden Thoughts ” 
Booklets and a new Bijou Booklet have been specially 
published by Messrs. Valentine & Sons Ltd. for in- 
clusion in letters to friends and are very much appre- 
ciated from this point of view. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
THE LIBRARIAN, March, 1942.—-THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT, March, 1942.—-THE LIBRARY ASSO- 
CLATION RECORD, March, 1942.—-THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, February and March, 1942.—-MORE 
BOOKS, The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, 
February, 1942.—NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 
Bulletin of the N.Z. Library Association, December, 
1941 and January, 1942.—WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN February, 1942. 
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AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS: 


AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 
Inch -a list of. 6,000 booksellers, publishers, trade ofganizations. and 
, wholesalers, literary agents, newspaper syndicates, subscription 
contr, British publchen, wholesale agents in foreign publications, 
and 0 ists 


_ THE AMBRICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER -1990 


A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide to class of library and, | 
with names of librarian “and ‘statistical data. public 


libraries, college and university libraries, professional and institutional 
libraries, library. organizations, library schools and leading libraries, of 
Canada. The book includes an index to special collections. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by states, and cities—under which libraries 
are listed in alphabetical order. Includes a great deal of statistical informa- 
tion about each library. G5e, net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—8rd Revised and Enlarged Edition. NOVEMBER 1989 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST-OF CURRENT 
PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, «edited by CAROLYN 


This directory is planned for those interested in business ind 
~ well as for librarians of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a for 
but also as an aid in the selection of titles for purchase. 
This et does not to be exhaustive but its 10,200 selected titles repre- 
rane sod Germany, which Save Bon ound 
_ especially in England, France Germany, w have found most. 
useful in American. collections. 60s. net 


AMERICAN BOOK ILLUSTRATORS: 
By TuEopore Botton, the Librarian of the Century Association. A check list of 
ican book illustrators, a ee as it were from Darley to date, 


Sole Agents in the British Empire.and Europe the 
R.-R.. Bowker Co., for sd 


WHITAKER SONS LTD., 13 BEDFORD SQUARE, wl 


, 
3 
id Getals Of Gepartinents. very Vaiuabic Malling iist. anc 
i _ . other lists are alphabetitally arranged. This is the only booktrade fact book 
of names and addresses in this industry. 60s, CT; 
| 
Already published 
John Sloan, and George Bellows. Limited edition. Sis. Gd. net 


OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


W. wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
otder that the money allotted for this 


purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


W- gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 

OUR PLEDGE—LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Faanx Jucxzs Lrp, ,8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4 
and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron % Co., +1 Great Russell Street’ London, W.C.1. 
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